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PREFACE. 


This  tale  was  published  in  successive  parts  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  under  the  name  of  "The  Pro- 
fessor'8  Story,"  the  first  number  having  appeared  in 
the  third  week  of  December,  1859.  The  critic  who 
is  curious  in  coincidences  must  refer  to  the  Magazine 
for  the  date  of  publication  of  the  chapter  he  is  exam- 
ining. 

In  calling  this  narrative  a  "romance,"  the  Author 
wishes  to  make  sure  of  being  indulged  in  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  the  poetic  license.  Through  all  the 
disguise  of  fiction  a  grave  scientific  doctrine  may  be 
detected  lying  beneath  some  of  the  delineations  of 
character.  He  has  used  this  doctrine  as  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  his  story  without  pledging  his  abso- 
lute belief  in  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  asserted  or 
implied.  It  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  medium  of 
truth  rather  than  as  an  accepted  scientific  conclusion. 
The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  what  is  the  value  of 
various  stories  cited  from  old  authors.  He  must  de- 
cide how  much  of  what  has  been  told  he  can  accept 
either  as  having  actually  happened,  or  as  possible  and 
more  or  less  probable.  The  Author  must  be  permit- 
ted, however,  to  say  here,  in  his  personal  character, 
and  as  responsible  to  the  students  of  the  human  mind 
and  body,  that  since  this  story  has  been  in  progress  he 
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has  received  the  most  startling  confirmation  of  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  character  like  that 
^hich  Jhad  drawn  as  a  purely  ixnaginary  conception 
in  Elsie  Venner. 

Boston,  January ,  1861. 


A  SECOND  PREFACE. 


Tms  is  the  story  which  a  dear  old  lady,  my  very 
good  friend,  spoke  of  as  "a  medicated  novel,"  and 
quite  properly  refused  to  read.  I  was  always  pleased 
with  her  discriminating  criticism.  It  is  a  medicated 
novel,  and  if  she  wished  to  read  for  mere  amusement 
and  helpful  recreation  there  was  no  need  of  troubling 
herself  with  a  story  written  with  a  different  end  in 
view. 

This  story  has  called  forth  so  many  curious  inquiries 
that  it  seems  worth  while  to  answer  the  more  impor- 
tant questions  which  have  occurred  to  its  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  based  on  any  well-ascer- 
tained physiological  fact.  There  are  old  fables  about 
patients  who  have  barked  like  dogs  or  crowed  like 
cocks,  after  being  bitten  or  wounded  by  those  animals. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  that  Romulus 
and  Remus  may  have  imbibed  wolfish  traits  of  char- 
acter from  the  wet  nurse  the  legend  assigned  them, 
but  the  legend  is  not  soimd  history,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a  speculative  fancy.  Still, 
there  is  a  limbo  of  curious  evidence  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  pre-natal  influences  sufficient  to  form  the 
starting-point  of  an  imaginative  composition. 

The  real  aim  of  the  story  was  to  test  the  doctrine  of 
"original  sin  "  and  human  responsibility  for  the  disor- 
dered volition  coming  under  that  technical  denomina- 
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tion.  Was  Elsie  Venner,  poisoned  by  the  venom  of 
a  crotalus  before  she  was  bom,  morally  responsible  for 
the  "volitional"  aberrations,  which  translated  into 
acts  become  what  is  known  as  sin,  and,  it  may  be, 
what  is  punished  as  crime?  If,  on  presentation  of 
the  evidence,  she  becomes  by  the  verdict  of  the  hmnan 
conscience  a  proper  object  of  divine  pity  and  not  of 
divine  wrath,  as  a  subject  of  moral  poisoning,  wherein 
lies  the  difference  between  her  position  at  the  bar  of 
judgment,  human  or  divine,  and  that  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  victim  who  received  a  moral  poison  from  a 
remote  ancestor  before  he  drew  his  first  breath? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  character  of  Elsie  Ven- 
ner was  suggested  by  some  of  the  fabulous  personages 
of  classical  or  mediaeval  story.  I  remember  that  a 
French  critic  spoke  of  her  as  cette  pauvre  Melusine. 
I  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  perhaps,  but  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  Melusina  was  until  I  hunted 
up  the  story,  and  found  that  she  was  a  fairy,  who  for 
some  offence  was  changed  every  Saturday  to  a  serpent 
from  her  waist  downward.  I  was  of  course  familiar 
with  Keats' s  Lamia,  another  imaginary  being,  the 
subject  of  magical  transformation  into  a  serpent.  My 
story  was  well  advanced  before  Hawthorne's  wonder- 
ful "Marble  Faun,"  which  might  be  thought  to  have 
furnished  me  with  the  hint  of  a  mixed  nature,  —  hu- 
man, with  an  alien  element,  —  was  published  or  known 
to  me.  So  that  my  poor  heroine  found  her  origin, 
not  in  fable  or  romance,  but  in  a  physiological  concep- 
tion fertilized  by  a  theological  dogma. 

I  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  enjoying  from  a  quiet 
corner  a  well-meant  effort  to  dramatize  "Elsie  Ven- 
ner." Unfortunately,  a  physiological  romance,  as  I 
knew  beforehand,  is  hardly  adapted  for  the  melodra- 
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matic  efforts  of  stage  representation.  I  can  therefore 
say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  was  not  disappointed. 
It  is  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the  senses,  that  such  a 
story  must  appeal,  and  all  attempts  to  render  the 
character  and  events  objective  on  the  stage,  or  to  make 
them  real  by  artistic  illustrations,  are  almost  of  neces- 
sity failures.  The  story  has  won  the  attention  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  a  limited  class  of  readers,  and  if 
it  stiU  continues  to  interest  others  of  the  same  tastes 
and  habits  of  thought  I  can  ask  nothing  more  of  it. 

January  23, 188a 
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But,  after  all,  the  tale  must  have  proved  readable 
as  a  story  to  account  for  the  large  number  of  editions 
which  it  has  reached. 

Some  readers  have  been  curious  about  the  locality 
the  writer  was  thought  to  have  in  view.  No  particu- 
lar place  was  intended.  Some  of  the  characters  may 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  drawn  from  life,  but 
the  personages  mentioned  are  mostly  composites,  like 
Mr.  Galton's  compound  photographic  likenesses,  and 
are  not  calculated  to  provoke  scandal  or  suits  for  libel. 

O.  W.  H. 
BsYEBiiT  Fabms,  Mass.,  August  3, 1891. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRAHMIN    CASTE  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

There  is  nothing  in  New  England  corresponding 
at  all  to  the  feudal  aristocracies  of  the  Old  World. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  stock  from  which  we 
were  derived,  or  to  the  practical  working  of  our  in- 
stitutions, or  to  the  abrogation  of  the  technical  "law 
of  honor,"  which  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  per- 
sonally responsible  class  of  "gentlemen"  and  the  un- 
named multitude  of  those  who  are  not  expected  to  risk 
their  lives  for  an  abstraction,  — whatever  be  the 
cause,  we  have  no  such  aristocracy  here  as  that  which 
grew  up  out  of  the  military  systems  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

What  we  mean  by  "aristocracy"  is  merely  the 
richer  part  of  the  conununity,  that  live  in  the  tallest 
houses,  drive  real  carriages,  (not  "kerridges,  ")  kid- 
glove  their  hands,  and  French-bonnet  their  ladies' 
heads,  give  parties  where  the  persons  who  call  them 
by  the  above  title  are  not  invited,  and  have  a  provok- 
ingly  easy  way  of  dressing,  walking,  talking,  and 
nodding  to  people,  as  if  they  felt  entirely  at  home, 
and  would  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  least,  if  they 
met    the   Governor,    or   even   the  President   of   the 
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anywhere  in  our  Northern  States  who  will  not  recog- 
nize at  once  the  truth  of  this  general  distinction. 
But  the  reader  who  has  never  been  a  teacher  will  very 
probably  object,  that  some  of  our  most  illustrious  pub- 
lic men  have  come  direct  from  the  homespim-clad  class 
of  the  people,  —  and  he  may,  perhaps,  even  find  a 
noted  scholar  or  two  whose  parents  were  masters  of 
the  English  alphabet,  but  of  no  other. 

It  is  not  fair  to  pit  a  few  chosen  families  against 
the  great  multitude  of  those  who  are  continually  work- 
ing their  way  up  into  the  intellectual  classes.  The 
results  which  are  habitually  reached  by  hereditary 
training  are  occasionally  brought  about  without  it. 
There  are  natural  filters  as  well  as  artificial  ones;  and 
though  the  great  rivers  are  commonly  more  or  less 
turbid,  if  you  will  look  long  enough,  you  may  find  a 
spring  that  sparkles  as  no  water  does  which  drips 
through  your  apparatus  of  sands  and  sponges.  So 
there  are  families  which  refine  themselves  into  intel- 
lectual aptitude  without  having  had  much  opportunity 
for  intellectual  acquirements.  A  series  of  felicitous 
crosses  develops  an  improved  strain  of  blood,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  perfection  at  last  in  the  large 
uncombed  youth  who  goes  to  college  and  startles  the 
hereditary  class-leaders  by  striding  past  them  all. 
That  is  Nature's  republicanism;  thank  God  for  it, 
but  do  not  let  it  make  you  illogical.  The  race  of  the 
hereditary  scholar  has  exchanged  a  certain  portion  of 
its  animal  vigor  for  its  new  instincts,  and  it  is  hard 
to  lead  men  without  a  good  deal  of  animal  vigor. 
The  scholar  who  comes  by  Nature's  special  grace  from 
an  imwom  stock  of  broad-chested  sires  and  deep-bo- 
somed mothers  must  always  overmatch  an  equal  intel- 
ligence with  a  comproniised  and  lowered  vitality.     A 
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Why,  that 's  a  pity,  and  you  so  near  graduating! 
You  'd  better  stay  and  finish  this  course  and  take  your 
degree  in  the  spring,  rather  than  break  up  your  whole 
plan  of  study. 

I  can't  help  myself.  Sir,  —  the  young  man  an- 
swered. —  There  's  trouble  at  home,  and  they  cannot 
keep  me  here  as  they  have  done.  So  I  must  look  out 
for  myself  for  a  while.  It 's  what  I  've  done  before, 
and  am  ready  to  do  aeain.  I  came  to  ask  you  for  a 
certificate  of  my  fitaess  to  teach  a  common  ihool,  or 
a  high  school,  if  you  think  I  am  up  to  that.  Are  you 
willing  to  give  it  to  me? 

Willing?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  — but  I  don't  want  you 
to  go.  Stay ;  we  '11  make  it  easy  for  you.  There 's  a 
fund  will  do  something  for  you,  perhaps.  Then  you 
can  take  both  the  a.nnna]  prizes,  if  you  like,  —  and 
claim  them  in  money,  if  you  want  that  more  than 
medals. 

I  have  thought  it  aU  over, — he  answered, — and 
have  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 

A  perfectly  gentlemanly  young  man,  of  courteous 
address  and  mild  utterance,  but  means  at  least  as 
much  as  he  says.  There  are  some  people  whose  rhet- 
oric consists  of  a  slight  habitual  under-statement.  I 
often  tell  Mrs.  Professor  that  one  of  her  "I  think  it 's 
80S "  is  worth  the  Bible-oath  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
household  that  they  "know  it 's  so."  When  you  find 
a  person  a  little  better  than  his  word,  a  little  more 
liberal  than  his  promise,  a  little  more  than  borne  out 
in  his  statement  by  his  facts,  a  little  larger  in  deed 
than  in  speech,  you  recognize  a  kind  of  eloquence  in 
that  person's  utterance  not  laid  down  in  Blair  or 
Campbell. 

This  was  a  proud  fellow,   self-trusting,  sensitive, 
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80  often,  that  it  has  idealized  itself,  and  become  one 
of  that  multitude  of  permanent  shapes  which  walk  the 
chambers  of  the  brain  in  velvet  slippers  in  the  com- 
pany of  Falstaff  and  Hamlet  and  General  Washing- 
ton and  Mr.  Pickwick.  Sometimes  the  person  dies, 
but  the  name  lives  on  indefinitely.  But  now  and  then 
it  happens,  perhaps  after  years  of  this  independent 
existence  of  the  name  and  its  shadowy  image  in  the 
brain,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  person  and  all  its  real 
attributes,  as  we  see  them  daily,  on  the  other,  that 
some  accident  reveals  their  relation,  and  we  find  the 
name  we  have  carried  so  long  in  our  memory  belongs 
to  the  person  we  have  known  so  long  as  a  fellow-citi- 
zen. Now  the  slack -water  gentry  are  among  the 
persons  most  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  curious 
divorce  of  title  and  reality,  —  for  the  reason,  that, 
playing  no  important  part  in  the  community,  there  is 
nothing  to  tie  the  floating  name  to  the  actual  individ- 
ual, as  is  the  case  with  the  men  who  belong  in  any 
way  to  the  public,  while  yet  their  names  have  a  cer- 
tain historical  currency,  and  we  cannot  help  meeting 
them,  either  in  their  haunts,  or  going  to  and  from 
them. 

To  this  class  belonged  Wentworth  Langdon,  Esq. 
He  had  been  "dead-headed  "  into  the  world  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  had  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
staring  at  the  show  ever  since.  I  shall  not  tell  you, 
for  reasons  before  hinted,  the  whole  name  of  the  place 
in  which  he  lived.  I  will  only  point  you  in  the  right 
direction,  by  saying  that  there  are  three  towns  lying 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  as  you  go  "down  East," 
each  of  them  with  a  Port  in  its  name,  and  each  of 
them  having  a  peculiar  interest  which  gives  it  individ- 
uality, in  addition  to  the  Oriental  character  they  have 
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New  England  States.  They  have  even  now  prosper- 
ity enough  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  offer 
the  most  attractive  residences  for  quiet  families, 
which,  if  they  had  been  English,  would  have  lived  in 
a  palazzo  at  Genoa  or  Pisa,  or  some  other  Continental 
Newburyport  or  Portsmouth. 

As  for  the  last  of  the  three  Ports,  or  Portland,  it  is 
getting  too  prosperous  to  be  as  attractive  as  its  less 
northerly  neighbors.  Meant  for  a  fine  old  town,  to 
ripen  like  a  Cheshire  cheese  within  its  walls  of  an- 
cient rind,  burrowed  by  crooked  alleys  and  mottled 
with  venerable  mould,  it  seems  likely  to  sacrifice  its 
mellow  future  to  a  vulgar  material  prosperity.  Still 
it  remains  invested  with  many  of  its  old  charms,  as 
yet,  and  will  forfeit  its  place  among  this  admirable 
trio  only  when  it  gets  a  hotel  with  unequivocal  marks 
of  having  been  built  and  organized  in  the  present 
century. 

—  It  was  one  of  the  old  square  palaces  of  the 
North,  in  which  Bernard  Langdon,  the  son  of  Went- 
worth,  was  bom.  If  he  had  had  the  luck  to  be  an 
only  child,  he  might  have  lived  as  his  father  had  done, 
letting  his  meagre  competence  smoulder  on  almost 
without  consTuning,  like  the  fuel  in  an  air-tight  stove. 
But  after  Master  Bernard  came  Miss  Dorothea  Eliza- 
beth Wentworth  Langdon,  and  then  Master  William 
Pepperell  Langdon,  and  others,  equally  well  named, 
—  a  string  of  them,  looking,  when  they  stood  in  a  row 
in  prayer-time,  as  if  they  would  fit  a  set  of  Pandean 
pipes,  of  from  three  feet  upward  in  dimensions.  The 
door  of  the  air-tight  stove  has  to  be  opened,  under 
such  circumstances,  you  may  well  suppose!  So  it 
happened  that  our  young  man  had  been  obliged,  from 
an  early  period,  to  do  something  to  support  himself, 
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I  did  n't  want  him  to  fall  in  love  just  then  —  and  if 
half  a  dozen  girls  fell  in  love  with  him,  as  they  most 
assuredly  would,  if  brought  into  too  near  relations 
with  him,  why,  there  was  no  telling  what  gratitude 
and  natural  sensibility  might  bring  about. 

Certificates  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  ostrich- 
eggs;  the  giver  never  knows  what  is  hatched  out  of 
them.  But  once  in  a  thousand  times  they  act  as 
curses  are  said  to,  —  come  home  to  roost.  Give  them 
often  enough,  imtil  it  gets  to  be  a  mechanical  busi- 
ness, and,  some  day  or  other,  you  will  get  caught 
warranting  somebody's  ice  not  to  melt  in  any  climate, 
or  somebody's  razors  to  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
yoimgest  children. 

I  had  an  uneasy  feeling,  after  giving  this  certificate. 
It  might  be  all  right  enough ;  but  if  it  happened  to  end 
badly,  I  should  always  reproach  myself.  There  was 
a  chance,  certainly,  that  it  would  lead  him  or  others 
into  danger  or  wretchedness.  Any  one  who  looked  at 
this  young  man  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  fascinating  and  being  fascinated.  Those  large, 
dark  eyes  of  his  would  sink  into  the  white  soul  of  a 
young  girl  as  the  black  cloth  sunk  into  the  snow  in 
Franklin's  famous  experiment.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rays  of  a  passionate  nature  should  ever  be 
concentrated  on  them,  they  would  be  absorbed  into 
the  very  depths  of  his  nature,  and  then  his  blood  would 
turn  to  flame  and  bum  his  Kf  e  out  of  him,  untU  his  \ 
cheeks  grew  as  white  as  the  ashes  that  cover  a  burn- 
ing coal. 

I  wish  I  had  not  said  either  sex  in  my  certificate. 
An  academy  for  yoimg  gentlemen,  now;  that  sounds 
cool  and  imimaginative.  A  boys'  school,  that  would 
be  a  very  good  place  for  him;  —  some  of  them  are 
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liand  and  heart  under  favorable  circumstances,  you 

would 

''  Fiist  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace," 

I  should  be  much  more  imprudent  than  I  mean  to  be, 
and  you  would,  no  doubt,  throw  down  a  story  in  which 
I  hope  to  interest  you. 

I  had  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  this  young  f  eUow 
had  a  career  marked  out  for  him.  He  should  begin 
in  the  natural  way,  by  taking  care  of  poor  patients  in 
one  of  the  public  charities,  and  work  his  way  up  to  a 
better  kind  of  practice,  — better,  that  is,  in  the  vuIt 
gar,  worldly  sense.  The  great  and  good  Boerhaave 
used  to  say,  as  I  remember  very  well,  that  the  poor 
were  his  best  patients;  for  God  was  their  paymaster. 
But  everybody  is  not  as  patient  as  Boerhaave,  nor  as 
deserving;  so  that  the  rich,  though  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  patients,  are  good  enough  for  common  practition- 
ers. I  suppose  Boerhaave  put  up  with  them  when  he 
could  not  get  poor  ones,  as  he  left  his  daughter  two 
millions  of  florins  when  he  died. 

Now  if  this  young  man  once  got  into  the  loide 
streets^  ha  would  sweep  them  clear  of  his  rivals  of  the 
same  standing ;  and  as  I  was  getting  indifferent  to  busi- 
ness, and  old  Dr.  Kilham  was  growing  careless,  and 
had  once  or  twice  prescribed  morphine  when  he  meant 
quinine,  there  would  soon  be  an  opening  into  the 
Doctor's  Paradise,  — the  streets  with  only  one  side  to 
them.  Then  I  would  have  him  strike  a  bold  stroke, 
—  set  up  a  nice  little  coach,  and  be  driven  roimd  like 
a  first-class  London  doctor,  instead  of  coasting  about 
in  a  shabby  one-horse  concern  and  casting  anchor 
opposite  his  patients'  doors  like  a  Cape  Ann  fishing- 
smack.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty,  he  would  have 
knocked  the  social  pawns  out  of  his  way,  and  be  ready 
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sleep,  no  Sunday,  no  holiday,  no  social  intercourse, 
but  one  eternal  jog,  jog,  jog,  in  a  sulky,  until  you 
feel  like  the  mununy  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  bur- 
ied in  the  sitting  posture,  and  was  dug  up  a  hundred 
years  afterwards!  W^y  didn't  I  warn  h\m  about 
love  and  all  that  nonsense?  Why  didn't  I  teU  him 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  yet  awhile?  Why 
did  n't  I  hold  up  to  him  those  awful  examples  I  could 
have  cited,  where  poor  yoimg  fellows  who  could  just 
keep  themselves  afloat  have  hung  a  matrimonial  mill- 
stone round  their  necks,  taking  it  for  a  life-preserver? 
All  this  of  two  words  in  a  certificate! 
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he  had  read  the  town-history,  by  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Grubb,  he  would  have  learned,  that,  like  the  cele- 
brated Little  Pedlington,  it  was  distinguished  by 
many  very  remarkable  advantages.     Thus :  — 

"  The  situation  of  Pigwacket  is  eminently  beautiful,  lookT- 
ing  down  the  lovely  valley  of  Mink  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Musquash.  The  air  t&  salubrious,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  attained  great  age,  several  having  passed  the 
allotted  period  of  'three-score  years  and  ten'  before  suc- 
cumbing to  any  of  the  various  *  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
Widow  Comfort  Leevins  died  m  1836,  ^t.  LXXXVII. 
years.  Venus,  an  African,  died  in  1841,  supposed  to  be  C. 
years  old.  The  people  are  distinguished  for  intelligence,  as 
has  been  frequently  remarked  by  eminent  lyceum-lecturers, 
who  have  invariably  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  a  Pig- 
wacket audience.  There  is  a  public  library,  containing 
nearly  a  hundred  volumes,  free  to  all  subscribers.  The 
preached  word  is  well  attended,  there  is  a  flourishing  temper- 
ance society,  and  the  schools  are  excellent.  It  is  a  residence 
admirably  adapted  to  refined  families  who  relish  the  beauties 
of  Nature  and  the  charms  of  society.  The  Honorable  John 
Smith,  formerly  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  was  a  native 
of  this  town." 

That  is  the  way  they  aU  talk.  After  all,  it  is 
probably  pretty  much  like  other  inland  New  England 
towns  in  point  of  "salubrity,"  —  that  is,  gives  people 
their  choice  of  dysentery  or  fever  every  autumn,  with 
a  season-ticket  for  consxunption,  good  all  the  year 
roimd.  And  so  of  the  other  pretences.  "Pigwacket 
audience,"  forsooth!  Was  there  ever  an  audience 
anywhere,  though  there  wasn't  a  pair  of  eyes  in  it 
brighter  than  pickled  oysters,  that  did  n't  think  it  was 
"distinguished  for  intelligence"? — "The  preached 
word"!     That  means  the  Kev.  Jabez  Grubb's  ser- 
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outrageous  of  behavior.  The  master  weighed  himself 
at  the  grocer's  on  a  platform  balance,  some  ten  days 
after  he  began  keeping  the  school.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  he  weighed  himself  again.  He  had  lost  two 
pounds.  At  the  end  of  another  week  he  had  lost  five. 
He  made  a  little  calculation,  based  on  these  data,  from 
which  he  learned  that  in  a  certain  number  of  months, 
going  on  at  this  rate,  he  should  come  to  weigh  pre- 
cisely nothing  at  all;  and  as  this  was  a  sum  in  sub- 
traction he  did  not  care  to  work  out  in  practice, 
Master  Pigeon  took  to  himself  wings  and  left  the 
school-committee  in  possession  of  a  letter  of  resigna- 
tion and  a  vacant  place  to  fill  once  more. 

This  was  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  Langdon 
found  himself  appointed  as  master.  He  accepted  the 
place,  conditionally,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  leave  it  at  the  end  of  a  month,  if  he  were  tired 
of  it. 

The  advent  of  Master  Langdon  to  Pigwacket  Centre 
created  a  much  more  lively  sensation  than  had  atr. 
tended  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.  Looks  go  a 
good  way  all  the  world  over,  and  though  there  were 
several  good-looking  people  in  the  place,  and  Major 
Bush  was  what  the  natives  of  the  town  called  a  "hahn- 
some  mahn,"  that  is,  big,  fat,  and  red,  yet  the  sight 
of  a  really  elegant  young  fellow,  with  the  natural  air 
which  grows  up  with  carefully-bred  yoimg  persons, 
was  a  novelty.  The  Brahmin  blood  which  came  from 
his  grandfather  as  well  as  from  his  mother,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  Flynt  family,  well  known  by  the 
famous  tutor,  Henry  Flynt,  (see  Cat.  Harv.  Anno 
1693,)  had  been  enlivened  and  enriched  by  that  of  the 
Wentworths,  which  had  had  a  good  deal  of  ripe  old 
Madeira  and  other  generous  elements  mingled  with  it, 
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building,  perched  on  a  bare  rock  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
—  partly  because  this  was  a  conspicuous  site  for  the 
temple  of  learning,  and  partly  because  land  is  cheap 
where  there  is  no  chance  even  for  rye  or  buckwheat, 
and  the  very  sheep  find  nothing  to  nibble.  About  the 
little  porch  were  carved  initials  and  dates,  at  various 
heights,  from  the  stature  of  nine  to  that  of  eighteen. 
Inside  were  old  unpainted  desks, — unpainted,  but 
browned  with  the  umber  of  human  contact,  —  and 
hacked  by  inniunerable  jack-knives.  It  was  long 
since  the  walls  had  been  whitewashed,  as  might  be 
conjectured  by  the  various  traces  left  upon  them, 
wherever  idle  hands  or  sleepy  heads  could  reach  them. 
A  curious  appearance  was  noticeable  on  various  higher 
parts  of  the  wall :  namely,  a  wart-like  eruption,  as  one 
would  be  tempted  to  call  it,  being  in  reality  a  crop  of 
the  soft  missiles  before  mentioned,  which,  adhering  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  hardening  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  papier-mache^  formed  at  last  permanent 
ornaments  of  the  edifice. 

The  young  master's  quick  eye  soon  noticed  that  a 
particular  part  of  the  wall  was  most  favored  with 
these  ornamental  appendages.  Their  position  pointed 
sufficiently  clearly  to  the  part  of  the  room  they  came 
from.  In  fact,  there  was  a  nest  of  young  mutineers 
just  there,  which  must  be  broken  up  by  a  conj)  d^etat. 
This  was  easily  effected  by  redistributing  the  seats 
and  arranging  the  scholars  according  to  classes,  so 
that  a  mischievous  fellow,  charged  full  of  the  rebel- 
lious imponderable,  should  find  himseK  between  two 
non-conductors,  in  the  shape  of  small  boys  of  studious 
habits.  It  was  managed  quietly  enough,  in  such  a 
plausible  sort  of  way  that  its  motive  was  not  thought 
of.     But  its  effects  were  soon  felt;  and  then  began  a 
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excuse  for  quitting  the  schoolroom  soon  afterwards. 
The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  fling  tiie  flower  into  her 
fireplace  and  rake  the  ashes  over  it.  The  second  was 
to  wash  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  as  if  she  had  been  an- 
other Lady  Macbeth.  A  poor,  overtasked,  nervous 
creature,  —  we  must  not  think  too  much  of  her  fan- 
cies. 

After  school  was  done,  she  finished  the  talk  with 
the  master  which  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted. 
There  were  things  spoken  of  which  may  prove  inter- 
esting by  and  by,  but  there  are  other  matters  we  must 
first  attend  to. 


. .— AM 
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the  face  of  a  line  of  grenadiers  with  bullets  in  their 
guns  and  bayonets  on  them.  And  though  a  rustic 
uniform  is  not  always  imexceptionable  in  its  cut  and 
trimmings,  yet  there  was  many  an  ill-made  coat  in 
those  old  times  that  was  good  enough  to  be  shown  to 
the  enemy's  front  rank  too  often  to  be  left  on  the  field 
with  a  roimd  hole  in  its  left  lapel  that  matched  an« 
other  going  right  through  the  brave  heart  of  the  plain 
country  captain  or  major  or  colonel  who  was  buried  in 
it  imder  the  crimson  turf. 

Mr.  Silas  Peckham  said  little  or  nothing.  His 
sensibilities  were  not  acute,  but  he  perceived  that  he 
had  made  a  miscalculation.  He  hoped  that  there  was 
no  offence,  —  thought  it  might  have  been  mutooally 
agreeable,  conclooded  he  would  give  up  the  idee  of  a 
eolation,  and  backed  himself  out  as  if  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose the  less  guarded  aspect  of  his  person  to  the  risk 
of  accelerating  impulses. 

The  Colonel  shut  the  door,  —  cast  his  eye  on  the  toe 
of  his  right  boot,  as  if  it  had  had  a  strong  temptation, 
— looked  at  his  watch,  then  roimd  the  room,  and, 
going  to  a  cupboard,  swallowed  a  glass  of  deep-red 
brandy  and  water  to  compose  his  feelings. 
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his  flanks,  until  the  creature  found  he  was  mastered, 
and  dashed  off  as  if  all  the  thistles  of  the  Pampas 
were  pricking  him. 

"One  more  gallop,  Juan!"  This  was  in  the  last 
mile  of  the  road  before  he  came  to  the  town  which 
brought  him  in  sight  of  the  mansion-house.  It  was 
in  this  last  gallop  that  the  fiery  mustang  and  his  rider 
flashed  by  the  old  Doctor.  Cassia  pointed  her  sharp 
ears  and  shied  to  let  them  pass.  The  Doctor  turned 
and  looked  through  the  little  round  glass  in  the  back 
of  his  sulky. 

"Dick  Turpin,  there,  wiU  find  more  than  Hs 
match! "  said  the  Doctor. 


Beniarif  Lang(fon  saved  by  Elsie 
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show  tliat  lie  was  master  of  the  natural  weapons  at  any 
rate. 

The  Doctor  could  not  help  smiling.  But  his  face 
fell  in  an  instant. 

"You  may  want  something  more  than  those  tools  to 
work  with.     Come  with  me  into  my  sanctum." 

The  Doctor  led  Mr.  Bernard  into  a  small  room 
opening  out  of  the  study.  It  was  a  place  such  as  any- 
body but  a  medical  man  would  shiver  to  enter.  There 
was  the  usual  tall  box  with  its  bleached,  rattling  ten- 
ant ;  there  were  jars  in  rows  where  "  interesting  cases  " 
outlived  the  grief  of  widows  and  heirs  in  alcoholic  im- 
mortality,—  for  your  "preparation-jar"  is  the  true 
^^ monumentum  cere  perennius  ;^^  there  were  various 
semipossibilities  of  minute  dimensions  and  impromis- 
ing  developments ;  there  were  shining  instruments  of 
evil  aspect,  and  grim  plates  on  the  walls,  and  on  one 
shelf  by  itself,  accursed  and  apart,  coiled  in  a  long 
cylinder  of  spirit,  a  huge  crotalus,  rough-scaled,  flat- 
headed,  variegated  with  dull  bands,  one  of  which  par- 
tially encircled  the  neck  like  a  collar,  —  an  awful 
wretch  to  look  upon,  with  murder  written  all  over  him 
in  horrid  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Bernard's  look  was  riv- 
eted on  this  creature,  —  not  fascinated  certainly,  for 
its  eyes  looked  like  white  beads,  being  clouded  by  the 
action  of  the  spirits  in  which  it  had  been  long  kept, 
—  but  fixed  by  some  indefinite  sense  of  the  renewal 
of  a  previous  impression ;  —  everybody  knows  the  feel- 
ing, with  its  suggestion  of  some  past  state  of  existence. 
There  was  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  jar,  with  something 
written  on  it.  He  was  reaching  up  to  read  it  when  the 
Doctor  touched  him  lightly. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Langdon!  "  he  said,  with  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  of  manner,  as  if  wishing  to  call  away  his 
attention,  —  "this  is  my  armory." 
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So  he  thanked  old  Doctor  Kittredge,  and  shook  his 
hand  warmly  as  he  left  him. 

"The  fellow's  hand  did  not  tremble,  nor  his  color 
change,"  the  Doctor  said,  as  he  watched  him  walking 
awaj.     "He  is  one  of  the  right  sort." 


Richard  J  ir;/;/^;-  /;/  Ii/s/f:^s  Room 
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conversation  with  him,  principally  on  matters  relating 
to  his  personal  interests. 

That  evening,  for  some  unknown  reason,  Mr.  Ber^ 
nard  changed  the  place  of  his  desk  and  drew  down  the 
shades  of  his  windows.  Late  that  night  Mr.  Richard 
Venner  drew  the  charge  of  a  rifle,  and  put  the  gun 
back  among  the  fowling-pieces,  swearing  that  a  leather 
halter  was  worth  a  dozen  of  it. 


Elsie  and  Richard  Venner 
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or  three  others,  he  removed  him  to  the  place  indicated. 
Spades  and  shovels  were  soon  procured,  and  before 
the  moon  had  set,  the  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas  was 
at  rest  under  the  turf  at  the  wayside,  in  the  far  vil- 
lage among  the  hills  of  New  England. 
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his  pocket  all  day;  and  the  soul  in  distress,  which  a 
single  tender  petition  might  have  soothed,  and  per- 
haps have  saved  from  despair  or  fatal  error,  found 
no  voice  in  the  temple  to  plead  for  it  before  the 
Throne  of  Mercy  I 
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EKs  voice  died  away  in  his  throat,  as  he  tried  to 
answer  her.  She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as  he 
passed  from  her  sight  through  the  door,  and  when  it 
closed  after  him  sobbed  tremulously  once  or  twice,  — 
but  stilled  herself,  and  met  Helen,  as  she  entered, 
with  a  composed  countenance. 

^^I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  Lang« 
don,"  Elsie  said.  ^^Sit  by  me,  Helen,  awhile  without 
speaking;  I  should  like  to  sleep,  if  I  can,  — and  to 
dream." 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

MB.    SILAS   PECKHAM  RENDERS  HIS  ACCOtTNT. 

The  morning  rose  clear  and  bright.  The  long 
storm  was  over,  and  the  calm  autumnal  sunshine  was 
now  to  return,  with  all  its  infinite  repose  and  sweet- 
ness. With  the  earliest  dawn  exploring  parties  were 
out  in  every  direction  along  the  southern  slope  of  The 
Mountain,  tracing  the  ravages  of  the  great  slide  and 
the  track  it  had  followed.  It  proved  to  be  not  so 
much  a  slide  as  the  breaking  off  and  falling  of  a  vast 
line  of  cliff,  including  the  dreaded  Ledge.  It  had 
folded  over  like  the  leaves  of  a  half -opened  book  when 
they  close,  crushing  the  trees  below,  piling  its  ruins  in 
a  glacis  at  the  foot  of  what  had  been  the  overhanging 
wall  of  the  cliff,  and  filling  up  that  deep  cavity  above 
the  mansion-house  which  bore  the  ill-omened  name  of 
Dead  Man's  Hollow.  This  it  was  which  had  saved 
the  Dudley  mansion.  The  falling  masses,  or  huge 
fragments  breaking  off  from  them,  would  have  swept 
the  house  and  aU  around  it  to  destruction  but  for  this 
deep  shelving  dell,  into  which  the  stream  of  ruin  was 
happily  directed.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  Nature's 
conservative  revolutions ;  for  the  fallen  masses  made 
a  kind  of  shelf,  which  interposed  a  level  break  be- 
tween the  inclined  planes  above  and  below  it,  so  that 
the  nightmare-fancies  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Dudley 
mansion,  and  in  many  other  residences  under  the 
shadow  of  The  Mountain,  need  not  keep  them  lying 
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be  thus  alone.     How  should  he  ever  live  through  the 
long  months  of  November  and  December? 

The  months  of  November  and  December  did,  in 
some  way  or  other,  get  rid  of  themselves  at  last,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  usual  events  of  village-life  and  a 
few  imusual  ones.  Some  of  the  geologists  had  been 
up  to  look  at  the  great  slide,  of  which  they  gave  those 
prolix  accounts  which  everybody  remembers  who  read 
the  scientific  journals  of  the  time.  The  engineers  re- 
ported that  there  was  little  probability  of  any  further 
convulsion  along  the  line  of  rocks  which  overhung  the 
more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  The  naturalists 
drew  up  a  paper  on  the  "Probable  Extinction  of  the 
Crotalus  Durissus  in  the  Township  of  Rockland." 
The  engagement  of  the  Widow  Rowens  to  a  Little 
Millionville  merchant  was  announced,  —  "  Sudding 
'n'  onexpected,"  Widow  Leech  said,  —  "waalthy,  or 
she  wouldn't  ha'  looked  at  him, — fifty  year  old,  if 
he  is  a  day,  'ti'  ha^rCt  got  a  white  hair  in  his  head^ 
The  Reverend  Chauncy  Fairweather  had  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  —  not  so  much  to  the  surprise  or  conster- 
nation of  the  religious  world  as  he  had  supposed. 
Several  old  ladies  forthwith  proclaimed  their  intention 
of  following  him  ;  but,  as  one  or  two  of  them  were 
deaf,  and  another  had  been  threatened  with  an  attack 
of  that  mild,  but  obstinate  complaint,  dementia  se- 
nilis,  many  thought  it  was  not  so  much  the  force  of  his 
arguments  as  a  kind  of  tendency  to  jump  as  the  bell- 
wether jumps,  well  known  in  flocks  not  included  in 
the  Christian  fold.  His  bereaved  congregation  imme- 
diately began  pulling  candidates  on  and  ofip,  like  new 
boots,  on  trial.  Some  pinched  in  tender  places ;  some 
were  too  loose;  some  were  too  square-toed;  some  were 
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onee  of  sad  remembrance  and  of  joyous  anticipation; 
for  the  ornament  on  which  I  looked  was  the  double 
pledge  of  a  dead  sorrow  and  a  living  afiEection.  It 
was  the  golden  bracelet, — the  parting-gift  of  Elsie 
Venner. 
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